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Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, at their
head. There were at that time considerably under
a million Roman Catholics in England, mostly
Irish or of Irish parentage, and the new episco-
pate seemed rather in excess of their spiritual
requirements. But the secessions from Protes-
tantism to Rome that followed the decline of the
Tractarian movement, although a vanishing
quantity as compared with the total population,
seemed numerous enough to justify the credulous
ecclesiastical imagination in hoping for conversions
on a larger scale in the near future. Anyhow, the
Papal Brief creating the new episcopal organisation
described it as a measure for " re-establishing and
extending the Catholic faith in England."x Even
so, however, English Protestants, with their innu-
merable missions for converting the world in
general and Roman Catholics in particular to what
they called the pure Gospel, should have been the
very last religious body to complain of similar
proceedings when adopted, without the slightest
attempt at concealment or constraint, to win them
over to what a majority of Christians considered
the only true faith. And if, as they alleged, their
own religion rested on reason, it had nothing to
fear from the unaided show of authority among
such a reasonable people as the English were sup-
posed to be. But in fact the current Biblicism had
no such basis; it rested, like the rival creed, merely
on authority and prescription ; it had been estab-
lished by force at the Reformation, and it quivered
to the centre when challenged by a more imperious

1 Walpole, History of England, vol. v., p. 421.